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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 



OUR POLITICS. 

THE PROGRESS AND THE PRESENT STATE OP PARTIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

I am eonvinc ed that a iwv feelina: is that which it is for the happinr ss of tho country to cherish ; 
and that when this is unfashionable, and its open avowal unpopular, a feverish and uncomfort- 
able state is implied."— Reginald Hebee. 

We are tories and churchmen : we propose to make politics a frequent 
subject of discussion, in pur pages; and while we are aware of the deli- 
cacy and difficulty which attend the task, we yet hope, that by adopt- 
ing a plain and reasoning method — by arguing for our own opinions to 
the best of our ability, while we regard the different opinion of others 
with 'due benevolence' — we may do some good, and avoid giving much 
offence, for we trust that we shall never forget the courtesy of gentle- 
men in the zeal of partizans. We begin by stating our political creed, 
and in doing so we would be understood to speak very generally ; for 
as the political world now stands, we belong to no party. We cannot 
point out the man, or the set of men, whom we would say we hold 
with in political matters, for unfortunately we cannot find any such to 
support ; but we know what we believe to be good British policy, and 
we shall speak our mind upon that very fearlessly, whenever the occa- 
sion prompts its discussion. 

We believe that the proper business of government, (in which we in- 
clude the legislative power,) is to promote the comfort and content- 
ment of the mass of the people governed — the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number — and that it should be very careful how it ventures 
upon any thing else. There may be special instances of treaties which 
will make it necessary for oue country to interfere in the affairs of 
another ; but generally such an interference is idle, and often it is per- 
nicious. We are no cosmopolites, and speaking as British politicians, 
(however much we may thereby offend the so-called liberal party in the 
state,) we are more concerned about the welfare of a single parish in 
Kerry or in Kent, than about the whole territory of Greece, or all the 
kingdoms of South America, which Mr. Canning boasted of having 
called into existence. We do not mean that foreign affairs should be 
wholly neglected; but we do mean, that they should be looked to 
almost exclusively as they may happen to bear upon our own domestic 
interests: we are infinitely more concerned about Mr. Goulburn's taxes, 
than about the American "tariff, and more concerned about the American 
tariff, than whether brother Jonathan chooses to be governed by a pre- 
sident or a king. As to the states further south, we only wish the 
people would cease plotting, and slaughtering one another, and having 
settled permanentlv under some kind of fixed government, wouM begin 
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to use plenty of British hardware and Irish linen, giving us something 
valuable in exchange; but whether the Colombians choose to call 
Simon Bolivar " your majesty," or " sir," is their affair, not ours. But 
in proportion to this nf.rrow-minded indifference about the political 
affairs of other states, is the strong and earnest and enthusiastic inte- 
rest which we take in the welfare of our own dear country. We wish to 
be as calmly reasonable as possible, when a matter of mere argument is 
before us; but he who asks us why we love our own country better 
than another, might almost as well ask why we love our father and our 
mother better than any other highly respectable old gentleman and 
lady. Partly no doubt it is, because of the palpable use and benefit 
which reason shows to belong to such an attachment, but much more 
(as it appears to us,) from an instinct given by God Almighty for our 
advantage and happiness, and for the furtherance of his universal plan, 
whereby we are led to love and to comfort them that first loved and 
cherished us, and have such powerful claims upon our gratitude. We 
rather doubt that the happiness of mankind in general depends so much 
upon the form of their government as is frequently contended : it is 
more generally true that the government which is best administered is 
best; but in reasoning about the matter, as it is impossible for us to 
make the various accidents and currents of events, which affect the 
happiness of nations, elements in the argument, we must be content 
to deal with such principles as reason shows at once to be just, or ex- 
perience warrants us in believing to be true. Possibly the Russians are 
as happy under Nicholas, as they could be with king lords and com- 
mons, to take care of their interests ; but that one man should have the 
absolute disposal of the lives and fortunes of many millions, is certainly 
not agreeable to reason, nor does experience bear us out in assuming it 
as a general good. 

With respect to our own views of what is best for the welfare of 
this our own country, we profess our attachment to such a constitution 
as is described by a certain William Blackstone, who ' sixty years since,' 
was a judge of the common pleas in England, and wrote four books of 
commentaries on the laws. We wish most devoutly that we could see 
such a constitution as he sets forth, practically working, and so far as 
our humble efforts may avail, in aiding the tide of exertion to accom- 
plish such a consummation, we shall ever be ready to use them zealously 
and boldly. " In a free state," quoth the learned knight, " every man 
who is supposed a free agent, ought to be in some measure his own 
governor; and, therefore, a branch at least of the legislative power 
should reside in the whole body of the people" So say we ; and this is 
our general principle with regard to parliamentary reform, coupled 
moreover with two opinions : first, that the influence of mere wealth 
has increased, is increasing, and ought (if possible) to be diminished ; 
and secondly, that some degree of education, such as the capability of 
reading and writing, and an acquaintance with the first principles of the 
christian religion, should be a necessary qualification to any man seek- 
ing to exercise the right of being represented in the legislature. 

In another place, Blackstone describing the legislative authority of 
the state, says : " the legislature of the kingdom is entrusted to three 
distinct powers, entirely independent of each other ; first, the king ; 
secondly, the lords spiritual and temporal, which is an aristocratical 
assembly of persons selected for their piety, their birth, their wisdom, 
their valour, or their property ; and thirdly, the house of commons, 
freely chosen by the people from among themselves, which makes it a 
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kind of democracy." It is almost needless to observe, that this is not. a 
true description of our houses of parliament ; but it is a description of 
that which we should wish our legislature to be, though we freely ad- 
mit that we cannot show by any process of abstract reasoning 1 , why the 
accident of birth, which makes a king or a lord, should carry with it a 
right to rule over us, without any provision made for such persons being 
of even average sagacity. But without entering more deeply into this 
question, which if examined in all its bearings wculd carry us into a 
very long train of argument, we shall content ourselves with observing, 
that the feelings of mankind from the beginning of the world have in- 
clined to this system of birth-right, and if accompanied by the checks 
which the other parts of our political constitution should supply, and 
which nature does supply to a certain degree, experience, we believe, 
would decide rather in its favour, than against it. 

The practical system of the house of commons, has long made the 
description of " freely chosen by the people from among themselves," a 
mere fiction ; and it has long been admitted by all parties, that the 
theory of the constitution in this particular has been to a great extent 
abandoned. But Mr. Canning, who handled every question with sur- 
passing ability, and none with so great a display of his peculiar genius, 
as that of parliamentary reform, was accustomed to say, that however 
broadly we might seem to have departed from the theory of free repre- 
sentation, yet the system such as it was, " worked well." In this sen- 
timent the whole tory party at one time sincerely and heartily joined ; 
but they, or some of them, now think differently, and say that the sys- 
tem does not work well, and that the house of commons demands the 
renovation of a reform, whereby the people at large would hare more 
to do with the choice of its members. The change of opinion on the 
part of the most able and eloquent of the tory party, is one of no in- 
considerable importance, and ths contemplation of it leads us to the 
consideration of the present state of political affairs, and to some notice 
of the events which appear to us to have led thereto. 

The most marked difference between the present period and the time 
which has preceded it, is that in the empire generally, but more espe- 
cially in this part of it, there is not now any considerable government 
party. In this country, for many years, government and anti-govern- 
ment, and protestant and catholic, were, as epithets denoting political 
opinion, almost convertible terms. The violently warm feeling of the 
protestant party has received such a check from the catholic emancipa- 
tion bill, as to be thrown back some distance in the opposite direction ; 
and the romsn catholic party have not become partizans o£* govern- 
ment which merely gave them eligibility to official and legislative power, 
and then stopped short. In Great Britain, the passing of this measure 
has also had a very great effect, so far as the ultra-tory party are con- 
cerned ; it was, however, but the crowning measure of a variety of causes 
■which for some years have been operating to bring to pass the very pe- 
culiar posture of affairs which now presents itself for our consideration. 

During the continuance of the war with France, a war which in its 
latter stages at all events, we hold to have been unavoidable, though 
we think it might have been carried on upon a system less extravagant; 
dnring this war, the various projects to which it gave rise, and the con- 
tinual demands for money which it occasioned, gave unceasing cause 
for the collision of parties in the house of commons : opposition nei- 
ther slumbered nor slept, and government was under the necessity of 
having a regular army of dependants in the house, whom it could count. 
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upon in the day of battle, and division ; and whom it was enabled to 
pay well out of the very numerous appointments, and advantageous jobs 
which the extravagant war system enabled the ministry to bestow. — 
After the close of the war, the late lord Londonderry's connexion with 
the politics of continental Europe, still continued to afford the matter 
for attack, which made a due attention to the keeping up of a govern- 
ment phalanx necessary ; and the means of remuneration, though not 
quite so easy as before, were still to be found to a very considerable 
degree, in the huge establishments which had grown up under the war, 
and to which the relentless hand of economy had not yet laid the pru- 
ning knife, which has since been applied, during the halcyon days of an 
easily managed house of commons. From the accession of Mr. Can- 
ning to the direction of foreign affairs, and the leadership of the house 
of commons, the tactics of the house assumed quite a different aspect. 
There was something brilliant and fascinating about this gentleman, 
which conciliated regard. His easy gentlemanly air in the conduct of 
affairs, his boldness, his playful hilarity, and beautiful facility of speech, 
made him a favourite with the tories ; while a certain chivalrous libera- 
lity on some points, and his attachment to the cause of queen Caroline, 
made many of the whigs disposed to look upon him with an eye of 
favor. This feeling was in no slight measure increased, by the belief, 
now justified by experience, that his foreign policy would assume a very 
different bearing from that of his predecessor. 

From this time the discipline of the government with respect to its 
party in the house, seems to have relaxed. The yoke of government 
was easy, its burthen light : the terror on account of Mr. Peel's bill of 
1819, had ceased to operate, and as there was no prohibition against the 
circulation of bank notes, they abounded in the country, with a suffi- 
cient quantity of sovereigns to please the old people, by the sight and 
jingle of the gold. Harvests were good — the holy alliance was dis- 
owned — the tories grew less vigilant, and then, through the seducing 
habit, they grew lazy ; they had place and power at home, and the con- 
tinent to run to for amusement abroad, and ministerial offices became 
beds of roses, such as their present occupants, we suspect, by no means 
find them. The whigs had very little to be angry about. Our com- 
mercial and foreign policy was guided by what they called " liberality," 
and met their approval ; and as to the corporation and test act repeal, 
roman catholic emancipation, parliamentary reform, and other import- 
ant matters, wherewith use and success have now made men so familiar 
that they dare attempt anything in the way of political change ; these 
things wcce looked upon like the discovery of the longitude, as matters 
which it was very propei to keep in new, but almost hopeless to ex- 
pect to reach. The country grew so prosperous that the finance minis- 
ter and the whole people got beside themselves. The speeches of the 
chancellor of the exchequer were statements in which all the tropes of 
eloquence were ransacked for figures of congratulation, (think of that 
Master Goulburn !) the idea of an actual opposition to so happy a 
government, became ludicrous ; and the phrase " his majesty's opposi- 
tion," was invented, for the bench opposite that of the treasury. Every 
one was for seizing the golden time, and making a fortune by the inven- 
tion of a scheme ; the bubbles rose — and burst. The great and gloomy 
panic of December 1825, came upon the country, and awoke it from a 
happy dream, into which it has not since relapsed. 

The progress of events which we have so hastily and imperfectly 
touched upon, had by this time completely altered the discipline of the 
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house of commons; and now events were coming round which still 
more mixed and blended its formerly various parties. In 1826, a dis- 
solution took place — not that government wanted a different parliament ; 
for a government and parliament could not be on better terms than 
they were, but the legal period of its duration was near a close, and the 
time was considered convenient and auspicious. The new parliament, 
as might have been expected from the quiescent state of political par- 
ties, was merely a new edition of the old one, with a few alterations 
and corrections, but there has not been for many years a general elec- 
tion in which government influence was so little exercised. Government 
had become so accustomed to facility in parliament, that they seemed 
to think it no longer necessary to take any trouble about its constitu- 
tion. Those who look very closely, affect to have discovered that at 
this time the decay of lord Liverpool, and the probable elevation of 
Mr. Canning to his place, was seen at the treasury, and that govern- 
ment boroughs were more readily bestowed upon pro-catholic members 
than before, but this we rather imagine to be an over-refinement. The 
trial of strength on the catholic question, took place early in the en- 
suiug session of 1827, and very strenuous exertions were, made on both 
sides to bring their forces to the division. Contrary to general expec- 
tation, and even to the expectation of Mr. Peel, if, at least, any thing 
politically uttered by that gentleman be worthy of credence — the ques- 
tion was rejected by a majority of four. 

Then came the mental death of lord Liverpool, the elevation of Mr. 
Canning to the premiership — the flight of the old tories from a cabinet 
headed by one whom although they had consented to serve with, they 
could not endure to serve under; the accession of the whigs to one 
who professed some leading principles utterly repugnant to theirs, and 
altogether so strange a jumble of principles and persons, that men could 
hardly tell to what party they belonged; and it was almost, laughable 
to observe the air of uncertainty with which even influential members 
entered the house : their gait wavering with their mind, as they con- 
templated the motley group on the right and the left, and even on the 
cross benches, where undecided whigs and tories dwelt together in the 
seats of the neutrals. The minister saw that divided as parties were, 
no formidable opposition could be made against him in the .house of 
commons, and parliament was not dissolved. Mr. Canning was not, 
however, blessed with sufficient sternness, (nor stupidity,) to bear the 
fretfulness of the opposition which he met with in the lords, an oppo- 
sition which preyed upon him the more, as he could not personally 
grapple with it, and vent the bitterness of his scorn and indignation 
upon the heads of those who sneered at his position, while theythwarted 
his measures. He died, and another short-lived ministry succeeded, 
which never met the parliament — its misfortune was to have a chief 
utterly unfitted for command. 

In January 1828, the Duke of Wellington's ministry was formed, 
the subordinate parts of which excited no small surprise. The duke 
was considered to be an ultra-tory, his recent conduct during the brief 
administration of Mr. Canning had been of the most marked kind, yet 
the liberals were retained, and a chancellor of the exchequer was ap- 
pointed, whose qualifications for the office, his own modesty, or the 
public's want of discernment, had caused to be hitherto wholly over- 
looked. The tory party rallied with all their force to support the 
famous duke, whose clearness of mind, and decision of character, made 
him, as they supposed, equal to anything ; and the strength and talent 
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of the liberal party being also at the Duke's service, he found no occa- 
sion to dissolve the parliament ; but the whigs occupied again the oppo- 
sition benches, and Brougham was seen once more in his natural place, 
hurling his sarcasms from the left of the speaker's chair. From the 
outset of the Duke's administration, he appears to hare trusted too 
much to the carrying of his measures merely by the force of their own 
obvious necessity, and to have paid far too little attention to the means 
of controlling assemblies, which are too numerous, and too deficient in 
understanding, in independence, and in honesty, to be allowed to have 
their own undirected way. The government side of the house had lost 
the commanding force of ability, which, in preceding years, was ready 
to combat the cleverness of the whigs : Canning was in his grave, and 
Plunket in the house of lords; " proximus, sed magno intervallo," 
Frederick Robinson had abandoned the house of commons, and with it 
his good sense and his spirit, adopting in their stead dulness, indeci- 
sion, and a viscount's coronet. Mr. Peel remained ; a fluent talker of 
elaborate common-place, and destitute of either force, or fire, or deter- 
mination, to fit him for a leader of the house of commons ; and there 
were Mr. Huskisson, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Grant, all, perhaps, 
cleverer than he, but still not first-rate men, and, moreover, not hearty 
supporters of the ministry to which they belonged. 

The question of the repeal of the test and corporation acts, and of 
catholic emancipation, were both brought forward in the commons, and 
both carried, in the face of Mr. Peel's ostensible opposition. The 
Duke yielded the first, and contented himself with beating the other in 
the upper house, while no alarm seems to have been taken at a house 
of commons thus presuming to act for itself. A minor question of 
parliamentary reform came on, and Mr. Huskisson, seduced perhaps by 
the laxity of discipline which seemed to be permitted to prevail, made 
the celebrated " mistake," voted according to his own individual opi- 
nion, and against the ministry ; but immediately taking fright for his 
place, and hoping to extricate himself with most credit by an apparent 
willingness to pay the forfeit of his situation for his independence, 
he sent in a sudden resignation, which the Duke, to his no small discom- 
fiture and dismay, insisted upon accepting. This led to the separation 
of the whole liberal party from the ministerial body, which was of 
trifling importance as to numbers, compared with the ability, or rather 
cleverness, which was subtracted from a treasury bench previously weak 
in this respect ; but the important business of the session was now 
over, and parliament was soon prorogued. 

The next session opened with catholic emancipation. The 
events of this period are too fresh in the recollection of our readers to 
require recapitulation ; but we wish to lead their attention to the fact, 
that it was a complete surrender to the bouse of commons. The party 
that had opposed it, had long relied only upon government influence for 
success, coupled with the insurmountable barrier of the house of 
lords ; but all this was secretly and suddenly swept away from them — 
the minds of the goverement and the aristocracy had been changed in 
the dark, men knew not how ; the house of commons was permitted to 
have its own way, and in return gave the ministers a holiday session, 
and opposed nothing; whil* the party who still held to their old 
ground of opposition to the Catholic claims, filled more with anger 
than with ability to follow its dictates, spoke indeed sometimes of 
betrayal, but, for the most part, indulged in a secret and silent disgust. 
They ceased to have confidence in the Duke of Wellington's govern- 
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ment ; they had no longer any attachment to its members or its mea- 
sures, but they felt that they had neither strength nor ability to form 
another of their own. The present session was therefore commenced, 
as we have said, without a government party, and with a house of com- 
mons too much accustomed to have its own way, to be easily manage- 
able even in circumstances much more favourable than the present, for 
so critical a task. In such a case it would, we think, have suggested 
itself to most statesmen of any prudence, to have taken measures for 
the formation of a party capable of carrying the government business 
through the house, either by ministerial arrangements, or by the dis- 
play of such ability on the government side, as would necessarily give 
them a lead, and over-awe the pertinacious wordiness of the host of 
shallow practitioners in the science of politics, who occupy the time of 
the house with talk which leads to nothing but delay. But the Duke 
appears to have thought all this unnecessary — to have determined to do 
what he thought right, and if they did not choose to co-operate with 
him, and carry his measures, to let them have their own way, and do 
better if they could. He seems, however, to have forgotten, that by 
this means, no business at all might be done — that an assembly with an 
undefined portion of business to do, and no precise restriction as to the 
time in which it is to be done, may, if not managed and directed by 
those whose duty and whose interest it is to have the business dis- 
patched, squander away their time in fruitless controversy, and amuse 
themselves by hampering a weak ministry, without taking the trouble 
of doing' the business of the country. 

We have refrained from dwelling, in this paper, upon any particular 
measures that have been proposed, as our object is chiefly to show the 
condition of the ministry, and the houses of parliament, by which these 
measures are proposed and entertained. We have already traced them 
to the present session, and we proceed to describe briefly the aspect 
which they now present. 

The commons has become an unmanageable assembly, possessing a 
good many clever, but very few great men — there being no such man 
as Pitt, the very aspect of whose dignity subdued littleness ; nor as 
Canning, whose wit laid dulness and folly prostrate by a single well- 
directed sally ; nor as Plunket, whose logical force, and serious courage 
awed inferior understandings into attention: a host of dull self-suffi- 
cient people have got a habit, of occupying the house, who would for- 
merly have been extinguished at once ; and proud of having ventured 
to become public characters, as well as of the equality of mediocrity 
which they possess with the ministerial bench, they go further, and 
vote according to their own notions, and do not, as formerly, follow an 
appointed leader. It is impossible to manage all these, or even to 
arrange with them for the despatch of business. When there were 
three or four leading men who carried all the rest with them, it was 
comparatively easy to make arrangements for the controversy ; to have 
points settled one way or the other; and to know beforehand exactly 
what was to be done, or to be attempted. But now every man starts 
up with his proposition or his grievance, and inflicts his prolixity upon 
the house, while two or three more, anxious to deliver themselves upon 
the small matter suggested, which happens to be level to their under- 
standings, also talk, and public business of an important nature is at a 
stand. Why do not ministers prevent this ? — because they cannot — 
because they, too, are most in their element when some affair is under 
discussion, which merchant's clerks, or country attornies could discuss 
as well as they. They do not command the respect nor the attention 
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of the house — their manner is as mediocre as their matter, and they 
fret, and expostulate, and explain, and implore, instead of acquitting 
themselves like men. They now find that it is necessary to have a dis- 
ciplined force ready to act for government in the house ; and they 
strain after it with a feeble eagerness, which produces anything but 
genuine respect in those whose assistance they desire. Treasury mes- 
sengers run to and fro in ridiculous haste, and are at their wit's end ; 
while cabinet ministers are seen pale and perspiring with fears of a divi- 
sion, and unable to pay that attention to what is saying, which persons, 
even more able in reply than they, should necessarily pay, to enable 
them to answer with vigour and effect. 

It seems almost certain, that this state of things cannot long go on ; 
that the parliament must be dissolved, and that the next session, (who- 
ever may be in power,) must commence under arrangements better 
calculated for the despatch of business. 

In the lords ; the strength of the Duke of Wellington's administration 
is no longer what it was. The name of the Duke has not the magic in 
it which it used to have, noble peers begin to think that he is some- 
times wrong, and that there is nothing so very fearful in opposing him ; 
Lords Bathurst and Aberdeen, and Melville and Ellenborough are not 
extremely formidable personages in debate, nor do they shine very con- 
spicuously in contrast with the " union in division," of ultra tories, 
whigs, and liberals, which is frequently found standing up against them. 
Parties may sit together in opposition, who could not do so in govern- 
ment, and this the lords have found out, while the commons have not, 
or if they have, do not find it practicable to act. upon the discovery. It 
should be remembered, that however little of the public business has 
been yet fully discussed in the commons, there has been still less in the 
lords, and when it does come there, whatever the Duke may do upon 
divisions with proxies in his pocket, he will make but a sorry figure l>e- 
fore the public, if the Duke of Richmond, and Lords Eldon, and 
Lansdowne, and Holland and Durham, are found speaking with one 
voice, against such men as sit upon the right of the woolsack. There is 
however, some pleasure in turning to the house of lords for political 
discussion, after leaving the inglorious multitude of the commons : 
there are some men there, who can be listened to with pride and satis- 
faction, and others from whom, if we withold our approbation, we must 
also withold our contempt. 

There is a mystery about the intentions of Earl Grey :* — he yields to 
none in ability, though there is a something of the spirit of Cassius in 
him which we like not. If the Duke can obtain his assistance, and that 
of Lord Plunket, (what a noble pair of supporters !) he may still make 
a respectable figure in the upper house ; but if he trust to the four 
worthies, whose names we enumerated as occupants of the treasury 
bench, his government will in all probability appear as weak and inca- 
pable in that house, as it already does in the commons. Here we pause 
for the present — we have thought it well to commence, by placing before 
the view of our readers the position of the actors in the political arena ; 
in our next number, we shall enter upon the business of the scene. 

• When this was written, Earl Grey's speeeh of the 25th June, on the Galway 
corporation bill, had not reached us. He now appears fully committed to join the 
powerful opposition in the lords. We have always feared that the noble earl, 
notwithstanding his splendid talents and unimpeachable integrity, is too little of 
a practical man ; he could scarcely act in conjunction with others. Were he and the 
duke in the same cabinet, we should have two kings of Brentford smelling to one 
nosegay. 



